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general considerations with respect to the disease, certain 
special symptoms are passed in review, particular atten¬ 
tion being devoted to their relation to season. Then 
follows an exhaustive discussion of scarlatinal albuminuria. 
Perhaps the most striking fact brought out in the book is 
the contrast presented in regard to this symptom between 
the patients admitted during October and November, and 
those admitted during December and January. While 
albumen was discovered previous to “ getting up for the 
first time ” in only rather more than 50 per cent, of the 
latter group of cases, it was found in every such case 
investigated in the two earlier months. This universal 
occurrence of albuminuria in the first three weeks of the 
disease, during the height of the epidemic, is eminently 
noteworthy ; as Dr. Gresswell says, it could not have been 
“ a mere casual incident of pyrexial origin,” nor could he 
account for it by differences of sex, age, stage of illness 
on admission, or treatment. All observers of the scarla¬ 
tina of the latter half of 1887 seem to have been impressed 
with the unusually frequent occurrence of albumen in the 
urine. Dr. Sweeting referred it to overcrowding; Dr. 
Gressweil inclines to consider it as accounted for by the 
change in the character of the disease during the progress 
of the epidemic. 

Although the chapter on “ postural albuminuria ” is of 
considerable interest, much of its subject-matter is not 
immediately connected with the natural history of scarla¬ 
tina, while an important question like secondary sore 
throat is very briefly dealt with. Two cases of “ reversio 
eruptionis ” are quoted, but in one, as Dr. Gresswell 
admits, there is but scant evidence that the child had 
scarlatina on admission. 

Attention is particularly devoted throughout to the 
variations in the phenomena of the disease in their rela¬ 
tion to season, and the concluding section of the work 
contains some interesting suggestions with regard to this 
topic. The author upholds the view that variations in 
the life-history of the micro-organism of scarlatina lie at 
the root of the matter, but surely he goes rather far afield 
when he alludes to the possibility of the “ interfertilization 
of different kinds of microbes.” 

The hope may be entertained that Dr. Gresswell will 
not lack imitators in selecting this particular branch of 
study as the subject of dissertation for the M.I). degree. 
There is abundant scope for research at the Asylums 
Board hospitals, and if the work be as full of interest as 
it is in the example before us, it cannot fail to redound to 
the credit of the worker. 

Le Soldi; Us Etoiles. By Gabriel Dallet. (Paris : 
Firmin-Didot et Cie., 1890.) 

The chapters on the constellations, in this work, are 
of a very comprehensive character. That devoted to a 
description of instruments of observation contains a fair 
amount of useful information, whilst tables of parallaxes 
and proper motions, double and variable stars, and other 
interesting objects visible in our hemisphere, compiled 
from the British Association Catalogue, Connaissance des 
Temps , and L’Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, are 
plentifully and properly distributed throughout, and 
render the work what it purports to be, an “ Astronomie 
Pratique.” The author is, however, evidently not at 
home when writing on spectroscopy, and is considerably 
behind the recent developments in that branch of 
astronomy. As an example of this deficiency we would 
cite his assertion that the spectrum of the Orion nebula 
consists of three bright lines, as discovered by Dr. 
Huggins in 1864, although recent observations have 
increased the number visible to nine, and the photo¬ 
graphic spectrum shows many times this amount. 

The author seems also to have very vague ideas 
as to the origin of the universe. He says:—“Notre 
soleil et ses planetes ont du se trouver au centre 
d’une ndbuleuse, mais la matiere cosmique qui la 
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formait comprenait une varidtd considerable d’eldments 
chimiques qui ne se presentent pas dans nebuleuses pro- 
prement dites ” ; a conclusion which leads him to write ;— 
“Nous pouvons dire avec M. Huggins que les ndbu- 
leuses a spectre gazeux sont des systfemes ayant une 
structure et une organisation h part, et qui sont d’un ordre 
different de celui dont notre soleil, avec ses planetes, 
faisait partie dans la nebuleuse primitive ” ; although 
in justice to Dr. Huggins it should be said that he 
has now rejected the conviction that “the nebulee 
which give a gaseous spectrum are systems possessing a 
structure, and a purpose in relation to the universe, alto¬ 
gether distinct and of another order from the great group 
of cosmical bodies to which our sun and the fixed stars 
belong.” 

Little spectroscopy other than this is included in the 
work, observations of sun-spots and prominences being 
mainly considered from a pictorial point of view. There 
is no doubt, however, that the twelve maps of the heavens 
will be of service to amateur astronomers, and that the 
ninety-three illustrations are in general well chosen. We 
should be glad, therefore, to see the slight inaccuracies 
that we have indicated eliminated in a future edition. 

Father Perry, F.R.S. By Aloysius L. Cortie, S.J. 

(London : The Catholic Truth Society, 1890.) 

The author of this little book was a friend of the late 
Father Perry, and is, therefore, most capable of writing a 
sketch of his life and work, and few lives could afford 
more of the material which makes such a sketch 
interesting. 

The programme of work undertaken by the deceased 
astronomer ten years ago at Stonyhurst College Observa¬ 
tory was comprehensive. It included the daily drawing 
of the sun when possible, the measurement of the depth 
of the chromosphere, the heights of prominences, and 
observations of sun-spot spectra, and this programme 
was faithfully adhered to up to the time of his death. 
The method of obtaining the drawings of sun-spots 
which have appeared in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society is described, and the reproduction 
of two of the largest spots show's how much can be 
effected by means of the pencil. These drawings are of 
great importance, and supplement solar photographs. 
The main object in making them was to throw light upon 
the theories of the mode of formation of spots, and to 
find, if possible, the c}ue to the connection between 
terrestrial magnetism and solar activity. This discussion 
however, was cut short by death. 

A copy of the photograph of the solar corona, from the 
observation of which Father Perry was carried to his 
death-bed, testifies more than volumes of words to the 
character of the man whose life is before us, and the 
long list of published papers and the expeditions in 
which he took part speak of his industry. A few of 
his notes on faculae and veiled spots are appended, and 
render this volume of 112 pages something more than a 
biography. 

Prodomus Fauna Mediterranea; sive Descriptio Ani- 
medium marls Mediterraneiincolarum quam comparata 
silva rerum quatenus innotuit adjectis locis et nomini- 
bus vulgaribus eorumque auctoribus in conimodum 
Zoologoram eongessit Julius Victor Cams. Vol. I. 
Pars II., Vol. II., Pars I. (Stuttgart: E. Schweizer- 
bart’sche Verla,gshandlung.) 

Some five years ago we welcomed the appearance of the 
first part of Prof. J. Victor Carus’s “Prodomus Faun* 
Mediterranese ” (Nature, vol. xxxi. p. 201); since then, 
two additional parts have been published. The second 
completes vol. i., and contains the Arthropods ; it was 
published early in 1885. The third part, the first of 
vol. ii., was published late in last year, and contains the 
Brachiostomata and Mollusca. 
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Beyond the record of the appearance of these parts, 
and the expression of our hope that the author will 
speedily hasten the completion of his work, the useful¬ 
ness of which will be greatly increased thereby, we have 
nothing to add to our previous notice. 


LE TTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

Spiny Plants in New Zealand. 

In Mr. Wallace’s recent work on “Darwinism,” reference is 
made to the absence of spiny and prickly plants in oceanic 
islands in disproof of Prof. Geddes’s theory that spines are an 
indication of the ebbing vitality of a species. Mr. Hemsley’s 
remarks on the subject are quoted, and an explanation of the 
occurrence of spines in our only species of Rubus and in 
Aciphylla is given. In regard to the former it is stated (p. 433, 
colonial edition):—“ In New Zealand the prickly Rubus is a 
leafless trailing plant, and its prickles are probably a protection 
against the large snails of the country, several of which have 
shells from two to three and a half inches long.” The explana¬ 
tion seems to me to be a very unsatisfactory one, and indeed to 
be quite incorrect. The snaiis referred to (Placostylis bovinus, 
Paryphanta Busbyi, and P. Hochstetteri) are very uncommon ; 

I do not know that they occur at all in the South Island. The 
Rubus , on the other hand, is everywhere a most abundant and 
aggressive plant, springing up especially in bush clearings, whether 
made by fire or by the axe alone. It is also incorrect to speak 
of it as a leafless trailing plant. Sir Joseph Hooker, who is the 
first authority on the New Zealand flora, has united all the forms 
of Rubus found in these islands into one polymorphic species, 
and even the most inveterate species-makers have never yet 
successfully disputed his dictum. It must, however, be acknow¬ 
ledged that four if not five very distinct varieties are included 
under the common name of Rubus australis. Of these only the 
variety cissoides of the “ Flora Novse-Zealandise ” is leafless, its 
leaves being reduced to prickly midribs. All the other forms are 
leafy, some densely so, and these are by far the most abundant. 

The true explanation of the prickles is most probably that they 
serve as climbing organs. No doubt all the developments of 
the epidermis in the larger species of the genus Rubus served 
primarily for protection against grazing animals. This is 
evidently the case in the common raspberry. But even in the 
various forms of the European blackberry or bramble, the 
prickles seem to help the plants in their scrambling growth to 
overtop those shrubs among which they grow. This is very 
evidently the case with our New Zealand bramble, or “bush- 
lawyer,” as it is suggestively termed. It is a plant which grows 
especially at the edges of the bush or in clearings, and it quickly 
climbs over the plants among which it lives. If we take hold of 
a petiole (the stems have no prickles) we find it provided on the j 
under side with a line of strong prickles, all curved downwards 
so as to give them good holding power. Their catch is further 
improved by the sharp bend in a direction opposite to their curva¬ 
ture which the petiole and petiolules take. One has only to 
attempt to pull a ‘ ‘ lawyer ” down from the plant on which it is 
climbing to set that the snail-hypothesis is not the correct one. 

Any explanation of the formidably spinous leaves of Aciphylla 
is at the best hypothetical. Perhaps the theory that they may 
have gained their spines to prevent them from being trodden 
down or eaten by the Moas, is as good as any other. In a paper 
on the origin of the New Zealand flora, published in vol. xiv. 
of the Transactions of the N. Z. Institute, I have made reference 
(p. 496) to the scarcity of spiny and prickly plants. It is there 
shown that in cases where such defensive modifications occur 
the plants are either wide-spread in their distribution, having 
probably, before spreading into these islands, acquired their 
characters in other regions where they were of service ; or that 
they belong to genera having extensive distribution. I have also 
pointed out that in pungent-leaved plants, such as species of 
Lcucopogon, Archeria, &c., the strictly endemic species have lost 
the pungent tips. The same remark holds as to the barbed 
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spines of Accma, which serve to distribute the seeds, probably by 
mammalian agency. Of the seven described species two have a 
■wide distribution outside of these islands, and have strong barbs. 
Two endemic species have the barbs not so well developed, 
while in the other three species—also endemic—they are wanting 
altogether. 

Can anyone offer any suggestion as to the formidable nature 
of the stinging-hairs of our common nettle— Urtica ferox ? In 
U. incisa and U. australis the stinging-hairs are few in number 
and feeble in their urticating properties. But U. ferox is a 
species confined, as far as I know, to these islands, and it has 
developed a formidable array of large and very poisonous hairs. 
It is worthy of remark that though so strongly protected in one 
direction it is particularly liable to insect attacks, it being often 
very difficult to find a perfect leaf. I cannot suggest any adequate 
explanation. Geo. M. Thomson. 

Dunedin, N.Z., May 14. 

Drowned Atolls. 

As Captain Wharton speaks of the Macclesfield Bank as the 
so-called “drowned atoll” of the China Seas, it may be in¬ 
teresting to note that in the recent survey of it there were found 
no less than 15 genera, including 27 species, of living corals 
growing in depths from 21 to 44 fathoms, the dredge at each 
haul always bringing up living specimens, and of these only four 
were found growing on the more shallow rim of the Tizard 
Bank. P. W. Bassett-Smith. 


As my opinion is that all the submerged atolls are in vigorous 
growth, I concur, of course, in Mr. Bassett-Smith’s view, in the 
paragraph above, that the term “drowned,” as indicating 
“ dead,” is a misnomer ; and I inserted the words “ so-called ” 
to express this. The examination of the Macclesfield and 
Tizard Banks strongly supports this view. 

W. J. L. Wharton. 

The Essex Bagshots. 

Mr. H. W. Monckton has done good service in calling the 
attention of geologists to the section through Brentwood Com¬ 
mon (Nature, vol. xlii. p. 198); and I am glad to say that I 
entirely agree with the interpretation of the section which he has 
suggested. The classification of all these beds as “ Lower 
Bagshot ” is in fact but a repetition of the error committed in 
former years in the Newbury country (see Q.f.G.S., vol. xliv. 
pp. 178, 179). Lithological and palaeontological evidence now 
concur to prove what seemed to me in the highest degree 
probable when the discovery of fossils in the Bagshot Beds at 
Frierning was announced in the new edition of the “ Geology 
of London ” last year, and what I suggested on general grounds 
three years ago (see Geological Magazine, March 1887, p. IIS) j 
namely, that in the Essex area there is an attenuation of the 
lower sands implying a transgressive relation of the “ Bagshots ” 
to the London Clay, such as has been shown by me ( Q.J.G.S ., 
vols. xliii. and xliv.) to occur along the northern margin of the 
Bagshot area from Englefield Green to Farley Hill, south of 
Reading. A Irving. 

Wellington College, Berks, June 30. 


A Remarkable Appearance in the Sky. 

The remarkable appearance in the sky noted by your 
correspondent in Nature of June 26 (p. 1 9 ®), as observed in- 
Sussex, on night of 17th inst., was also well seen here. I enclose 
sketches which afford an approximate idea of the phenomenon 
as observed on both the 17th and 25th inst. The former was 
the first conspicuous occurrence here this season of those 
“luminous boreal night-clouds,” of which sketches have been 
forwarded to Nature by the writer for some years past, but 
from another locality of residence at a higher elevation. Ihis 
may account for failure of earlier observation during the present 
year. The luminous forms have become less definite, the out¬ 
lines being faint and nebulous, as contrasted with the bright 
and definite cirro-form cloudlets seen when first noted, at con¬ 
siderably higher altitudes above the northern horizon. 

Kensington, June 28. D. J. Rowan. 
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